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FOREWORD 


This booklet has been prepared in consultation with 
the members o£ the Working Committee of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organizationj — called for short the 
A..-I.M.O. It is an appeal to all the progressive elements 
in the popuMfcion of this country to^ put forth their share 
of effort to promote the gainful activities of the average 
citizen and increase the volume of articles of coiisuinp- 
tion and commerce produced in the country. We can 
only consume more if we produce more. Under the 
scheme^ any village group^ districtj city or 
province can be made to hum with business activities 
to increase production to the utmost provided there is 
the necessary zeal and enthusiasm for betterment in the 
local community. 

Many tens of millions of people of this country live 
in a chronic state of destitution and many more below 
what is regarded as the poverty line , in, Western coun- 
tries, No serious minded citizen who studies the com- 
parative statistics given in this booklet can escape ■ the 
conviction that the country is deteriorating in econoiBic 
strength and- that it is threatened with a further serious 
weakening if the present indifference to industries is 
allowed to continue , in the coming period of post-war 
reconstruction.' Many countries owe their prosperity to 
their . supremacy , as industrial nations. Hie pro,motioii, 
,of indiistries is the, one .development whicli^ if vigorously 
..pursued 'and persisted in, promises to' give rich results 
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in the way of improved living conditions to the average- 
citizen in an appreciably short time. 

All persons of good will, patriotic fervour and 
dynamic energy, in whatever part of the^ country they 
may be residing, can do appreciable good to themselvesj 
■to ' neighbours and to the country generally by starting 
an active local or regional agency like a body, when 
constituted, should concurrently study Council or Com-' 
mittee ^ to promote ■ industries. ' ■ , Such a body, - whe'ii 
constituted, should concurrently study and spread 
among the people sound ideas of their economic needs 
and deficiencies ; and wherever there is scope, a popular' 
industrial association^ composed of local elements, should 
be formed to support the agency’s beiieficient activities 
with men and money. 

Those who feel in sympathy with the views set 
forth in these pages are invited to Join the A.-I.M.O. or 
its branch or regional organizations. The main aim of 
the Organization- as explained in these pages is- to 
increase the working- power, gainful activities, and 
income of the people through rapid industrialization. 

The proposals iii' this booklet are put forward with 
a view mainly to' promote self-help and enterprise in 
"the, people, in. the, field of ' industrial production. Gov- 
ernment decisions relating to, economic problems are 
ofteix taken 'witho'ut consiiltiiig the true^ needs of the 
.pDeople and,, their activities respecting the country’s 
industries have of late been ■ the .■ reverse of ' ...lielpfuL 
'Wlienever their attitude changes , and help ' comes fxoiri. 
'them, it woiild.be' readily availed of, but if Gove-rnineiitv 
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persist in re^fusiiig co-operation, the public should not 
throw away their opportunities for bettemieiit "but 
should be prepared to organize independent agencies to 
promote employment and production by tKeir o\ra co- 
operative effort. Neglect of industries at this time is 
■tantaiTiOunt to a national peril. 

If any t^ody of persons in any part of the couiitiY 
wish to work for the same objects, independently of the 
■A.-I.M.O., their efforts would be welcome. They are at 
liberty to use the ssrstem and practices recomineiidecl by 
this Organization to whatever extent they majr appeali 
to them. But unity of effort will be a source of strength ^ 
and is likely to lead to the speedy realization of our 
common object ; so all persons who have the same ideals 
and aims as this Organization, are invited to ignore 
■minor differences of thought or practice, and v^ork with, 
a common loyalty to the A.-I.M.O. 

The A.-I.M.Oo would appeal to the patiiotisni 
and public spirit of all leading citizens of this eoiiii- 
try to take part in the constraetive work o'l this 
Orgaiiizatioii, some fey Siiancing the snovemeiit in 
tlieir own part ol the country, and others liy pre- 
paring and circulating feooks, panipMets, leaSets, 
notes, speeches and other forms of propaganda,, 
iikelj?’ to .rouse interest and carry ' the lessons of 
■industrialization ' to every hom,e and cottage in tlic 
.land. 

,. ' B©iii.feay, ■ ■■ M.: V. ' 

IStli September, 1S4L ' 

S' ■ 
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PROSPERITY THROUGH INDUSTRY 

I WHY IS INDIA POOR? 


Why is India poor and why is the^ standard of 
".living of its population so low ? It is becauise' pro- 
'duction is low^ the country depends^ for its subsistence 
mainly on agriculture ; industries which can increase 
income are neglected and gainful activities subsidiai^r 
'to production are limited. Why is' production low? 
Because man-power is ■ untrained and unorganized^ 
■and Government policies which regulate and control 
the economic activities of the country are improgres- 
.sive and their method of approach to industrial prob- 
lems is too piecemeal and parochial. Why is- it thought 
that econoniic policies are weak and unsound ? Mainly 
"because a great majority of the population is kept 
illiterate and the Governm.ent of the day seems inclin- 
ed to limit the people’s activities to agricultural and 
disinclined to encourage local enterprise in indiisMes 
■or coinmence.. 

2. In order to seek -remedies for this state O'f 
■ things j the most obvious course to take is to study 
■and compare Indian conditions with the policies and 
practices of , the most ■ progressive ' countries of' the, 
i¥orH.>''If the departments of public . activity main- 
tallied, ill. pro,gressive countries and ■'the -many- develop- 
ments. that are 'taking place, there, are carefully exa- 
mined, ,, the corresponding activities, and develop.-" 
■■jiients ill. India will be 'found ■ to be primitive^ weak, 
^restricted or 'misguided.-'' Many of the departments 
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connected with nation-building movements require 
reconstruction particularly education, industrieSs 
defence (Army, Navy, and Air Force), finance, com- 
merce and communications. • At the present moment 
measures connected with war are of supreme impor- 
tance; but it will be found that whether in peace or 
war, there has been a studied neglect of industries so 
far. as .this country is concerned.' S.ince the' Eastern. 
Groiijj Supply Conference was : organized^ the Govern- 
mmt o£ India seem to have set their face against any 
extension or starting of heavy mechanical industries 
so vital from the point of view of the defences of the 
country.'' 

,,.'3. Our age being essentially a product of 
machinery and power, industries naturally hold the 
key to the security and prosperity . of a , nation. Lack 
of organization for industrial development in India has 
resulted in losses in three essential directions, namely.^, 
loss of income due. to absence of variety* of occupations^ 
loss, of strength , for purposes of defence, .and denial of 
amenities and conveniences of , civilization enjO'yed by 
eveiy prosperous industrial population. 

Hiese , distressing facts are clearly brought out by 
the' foilowing statistical tests 


(1) ■ Proportion of Literate Population :— 


Country 


Population, ^ 

Percentage: 

India 

.*•* 1 

■ in Millions : 

■ 388*8 

■ 

United Kingdom 

... 1 

■ ■ nm 

■ 'W 

IJ-ciited States of America' 

... 1 

, ' mm 

'■ '715 
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The Indian citizen will realise from, the above Table 
how far behind Ms country is in point of literacy^ com- 
pared to Western nations. To remove this stigma o£ 
low level of' literacy^ a special campaigUj on the model 
of the five-year Plan adopted in Russia, lias to ^ be 
launched in Indian villages, and maintained for over a 
generation to come, in order that literacy in India may 
rise to the Shine level as in the progressive countries or 
the West. 


(2) Capital invested in Indian Concerns: — 


CouEtry 

1 Capital Invested j 

Per Head of 
PopulatioiQ 


i Rs. 1 

Rs. 


1 Crores 


India 

750 

19 

United Kingdom. ... 

7,067 

1485 

United States of America 

23,000 

1,765 


These figures show that no attention is given in 
India to accumulate capital for developing industries, as 
is the deliberate policy in self-governing countries like 
the United Kingdom and the United States of ' America.. 


(2) ' Occupations : — 


Country ' I 

1 

.... I 

Total 

Population 

' Percentage depeading 

on 

Industries 

' Oil ■ ■ 

Agriculture 

India ■ 

in Mlllioos 
388*8 

10*2 . 


United: Kiogdom . 

^ 50*7 

47*2 , ' 

'■ 8 ■ 

Uaited , States, of America . . 

130*3 ■ 

3P7 

. ■ 22 ■ 
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The very high percentage of. population , employed 
IB' agriculture in. India shows that, as a result of neglect 
.of industries, the country, is still largely rural and, 
primitive. 


(4) Average Income per head of Populatioii 


{ 

Country, 

! 

i Industries 

.Agricultiife 

Total 


Rs. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

India 

12 

48 

60 

United' Kingdom,,. 

463 

68 

531 

'United States of America ... 

830 

219 1 

1,049 


Rupees 60 per head seems to represent the average 
yearly income of our population ; enquiries in some 
parts in India have shown that the average among the 
very poor 'is as low as Rs. 25 per head per annum. 

As adequate statistics are not maintained,' parti- 
cularly for industries, the figures given above should be 
treated as approximate, . They are the best that could 
be given in the present , state of administrative efiiciency 
in ; this countiy, 

4, England being -a free-trade country for a long ■ 
time forced its free. trade policies on. India and Indian , 
'industries declined through 'their inability to compete 
those of England and other industrialized .nations. 

Even : Fit , the present ■ time ■ tariff protection for many . a 
manufactured product is, inadequate compai‘ed to. what 
is given by the ■ Govexmmeiits of , industrializec! . countries, 
of .Europe, and, the support, 'and traming to the people 
mhlch the ., Indian Government can give , are lacking. for,' ' 
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; 5 i!ich essential national olDjects as industries^ commerce^, 
«or defence. The country is exposed to foreign exploita- 
tion. 

If heavy engineering industries are developed in 
■peace time, those required for defence machinery and' 
'mechanised military equipment can be easily developed 
'■or organizwi in time of war. This has, been the experi- 
ence of every free country, the people of which have 
.scope for initiative, like the -United States of America^ 
■Germany, or France. 

Usually the Governme-nt of India are in the habit 
of placing orders for Government requirements like the 
■army, railways and locomotives, preferably in England. 
Whenever that country is too busy to execute ■ them -or 
•is otherwise unable to supply, the orders are entrusted 
temporarily to German, American, or Canadian firms. 
There has been no attempt to give the' Indian indus- 
trialist a chance to manufacture machinerj;^ or products 
■of the, description mentioned or to train technicians of 
the requisite calibre in local educational institutions ■ to 
"undertake such work, 

5. ■ Steel , and automobile are the two industries 
■which have’ ■contributed most to the productive strength 
■■•and prosperity ,of the United States ,of .America. .The 
Indian .steel .industry was started by Indian industrialists 
"With' the,, advice of .American .experts,' Pig«iroii and 
.•■steel . are produced in India today cheaper than .in almost 
■■any ..other ' country in the world. There is.- equipment in 
the United. States of America for the, pro.'ductioii of 
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nearly 100 ' imllion tons of ■ steel per annum ; tlie coires- 
ponding equipment in India does not exceed a paltry. 14, 
million' tons. During ■ war, money has to he spe.nt. 
lavishly on military equipment' and machinery, and a 
great opportunity was provided by the war to stimulate 
steel production and the manufacture ' of motor ears and 
trucks ; but due to obstructive Governme.nt policies, ' the 
opportunity was missed. It is well-known lhat. Indian, 
firms were ready tO' start the automobile industry even, 
before die war began and that but for the interference- 
of Government, that industry might .have developed 
into a fiourishiiig asset by now and been of appreciable 
value even for purposes of war. Since war broke out,., 
the same Government which discouraged local produc- 
tion has been buying motor vehicles, valued,” it is'" 
believed,, at over Rs. , 50 crores from foxeign. companies' 
at the expense of the Indian tax-payer. Steel too^ has 
had to be imported from' America -during the war in.:- 
spite of India’s capacity, to produce the metal cheaper. 

6. At, the present - time -the population of India is 
growing rapidly and for want of a ; forward policy for- 
developing its resources, particularly its man-power' 
and industries,^ the country is placed in mminent peril,, 
•All the policies, directly detrimental to- India,n interests- 
have to be speedily abandoned if -this, country is ever' to- 
provide itself 'ivith 'adequate' transport facilities, defence- 
machinery, wo'rking -capacity and purchasing, power, and' 
if it is ever to rise to the level of the average of world’s-, 
progressive nations in ' self-help, self-defence and 
living standards -of -its population. ' 
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■ 7 . Nothing in the present war has been more' 
pregnant with implications for the future well-being of 
our country than the fact that^ in spite of her enormouS' 
population and* vast potential resources^ it has had to^ 
depend on the resources of outside countries both for' 
fighting foi^ces and military equipment including heavy 
armaments and machinery. . This deficiency in man-' 
power and modernised sinews of war gives the country 
a marked agricultural status thereby compromising her' 
future self-sufficiency and security. ■ No predominantly 
agricultural country in modern times lias given itS'. 
population, military strength to defend itself, or produc- 
tion for a rising standard of living, and India is no- 
exception. A rise in the standard of living can 011I5? 
come through an expansion of the co-untry's productive'- 
capacity. 

8. It ivill occur to every intelligent citizen that 
general remedy to this state of things has' to be sought' 
mainly, by 

(i) Improving the working ^ power of the average^- 

citizen through education and' vocational 

training ; 

(ii) Abandoiiing or rectifying ,all improgressive- 

economic policies and practices found to be; 
.clearly .prejudical to-' the prosperity of .the 
, , population;, and - 

. ' (iii);- Concentrating- , the natural and financial re- 
sources ' of ■ the country and the., working; 
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power, ' of its' people on modern industries 
and occupations, until a reasonable balance 
is established between agriculture and in- 
dustries in the matter of providing employ- 
ment' for the people. 

9. Tlie first and foremost iinprovenient needed, .to, 
"Vitalize , man-power is. that a vastly larger pfbportioii, of 
the population should become literate than at present. 
The proportion of the literate population is about 10 to ■ 
12 per cent, of the whole; -whereas it should not be less 
than' 70 per cent. . The latter proportion can be reached 
'SOOB if education is made compulsory and the element 
' 0 £ compulsion .is strictly enforced. How can this come 
about if there is no plan- or purpose in the counsels of 
"''Government and no attempt is .made to enforce it ? ' If 
the masses of the population are educated^ they will be 
able to look after their own interests better, and relieve 
■Government as well as the prosperous sections of the 
'population, .of a vast -burden of responsibility for their 
"welbbeing, 

10. ' 'There should also be a proper balance between 
the sound qualities and intellectual training of a worker* 
^The ability to work effectively' with other people .in an' 
"industry, that is, with colleagues, superiors, and subordi- 
nates, , should be’ carefully '■ cultivated. In Western., 
experience, tact, lo.yalty, "honesty and unselfishness are 
■regarded as of equal importance for .business success as 

,. .knowledge, skill and. initiative. The labourer is coming 
to find out that' what puts ■ Mm and .his class .at a dis- 
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advantage is want of training. The quality in a person 
which is his chief source of higher income is his capa- 
city for direction. To acquire this capacity, training, 
experience and sacrifice are necessary. Usually the 
training is a monopoly of the richer classes. In a pros- 
perous country like America, for instance, where the 
average workman is educated, where he gets the aid of 
scientific labour-saving machinery and tools, and where 
the discipline and methods foUowed are the best known 
to science and tested by experience, the labour wages 
are very high. The improvements necessary in all these 
respects will have to be planned and a country-wide 
scheme of education and occupational training intro- 
duced in order to render the man-power of the country 
efficient and to secure a rise in the general level of 
work, wages and wealth. 

11. There is need as well as scope for increasing 
the returns from agriculture but no material improve- 
ment can be looked for until the present excessive 
pressure of population on the soil is reduced. Nearly 
67 per cent, of the total population of the country is 
dependent for its livelihood on agricultural pursuits ; 
whereas the corresponding proportion in an average 
progressive country is about 33 per cent, or half of 
what it is in India. A pressing problem before the 
country is therefore how to transfer the surplus popu- 
lation from agriculture to industry and its subsidiary 
occupations. It has been shown above that the pro- 
portion of apicultural to total population is as low as 
S per cent, in the United Kingdom and 22 per cent, in 
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the United States' of America. The corresponding pro- 
^portion of 67 per cent, in, India is wliat the. United' States 
..had neaiiy a hundred years ago. 

12. Since, the last War, the foreign market for 
'■■agricultural produce has been contracting and the 
mioiiey income, from agriculture diminishing to a cor- 
.responding . extent. ' Owing ' to^ ; neglect of^ industiieSj 
'factoiY production has not proportionately increased 
■.and India has to pay for many imported articles, from 
.its slender income fro^m agriculture. There has been an 
'increase of 95 millions in the’ population between 1901 
■and, 1941 but no, serious long-range measures have been 
•initiated to secure increase of production and income to 
'■a , corresponding , extent. As the example of America 
shows,, prosperity in ■ Western countries means a pro- 
gressive reduction of their agricultural population. 
''Obviously, therefore, the productive power of the coun- 
try in order to be able to sustain its increasing numbers 
"C'amiot.be enhanced , except by multiplying gainful occu- 
'.pations and releasing- the' e-xcessive population, depen- 
dent oil agriculture. 

13. It ,i,s sometimes argued that industries will not' 
he able to employ' any -appreciable proportion. " of the, 
population ', which now’ overcrow,ds agriculture. , ,Wheii 
the heavy industries which the- country needs are, esta-' 
Hislied, they will give 'employment "to 'a large number 
of workers. ' The numerous ancillary industries which 
result from them wil employ many more. In a balanced 
■ecoiioiiiy, the; services connected ,-witii industxies are, far' 
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' :more iiuiiierO'Us and profitable than those associated 
^ 'With agriculture. 

The importance attached to industries in England 
"Will be e¥ident from the following extract taken from 
•"the book “The Next Five Years” published in 1895 
with the approval of a large number of represeiitative 
-Eiiglisiiinen ; “ What we know as industry is the founda- 
tion of our national life ; it is the organism by which 
'ive have so greatly expanded our productivity that we 
nan support our very large population and a standard of 
living whichj inadequate though it is, is at least higher 
■'than that of previous century.” 

14. The view the British Government takes in 
India has been different from, its own practice in the 
"United Kingdom. The Government 'of India have 
'declared that this country should depend mainly on 
..agriculture for a long time to come. The orders for 
^products required for the present war seem to have 
"been distributed among the various belligerent countries 
■ within the Empire on the advice of tlie Eoger Mission 
'■and the Eastern Grouio Supply Conference. According 
"to the arrangements made, .only a few products which 
"xequired no superior technical skill or practice seem to 
have been assigned to- factories and industrialists - , in 

: .India. Products requiring heavy industries or .higher 
'. '•technical skill were , allotted to the United' States, of- 
...America: and the Dominions.of Ga,iiada a.,iid Australia; .. 

15. Tlie statistical .figures -given above, show clearly 
; the perilous position into which .India is . drifting through 
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the past policies of her Government. Relief from her 
economic misfortxmes can come to India only through, 
the expansion of industries and the services associated 
with industries. It need hardly be recalled that our 
helplessness to rectify mistakes and redeem past losses 
is due to lack of political power. As remarked twenty 
years ago by a section of the members of the Indian. 
Fiscal Commission : If a policy of protectiSn had been 
adopted, .... if the same freedom to regulate her 
fiscal policy had been conceded to India as was conceded 
to the self-governing Dominions, India would have made 
by this time great progress in the Direction of indus- 
trialization.” 
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' 16. Broadly stated, modern industries may ' be 
divided' intO’ three groups : — 

(1) Engineering, 

(2) Chemical, and 

(S') . All others (unclassified) ... 

Table I, in the Appendix, gives a list,, of 24 principal 
.industries arranged in these three groups. 

17. For the purposes' of stock-taking and for ob- 
taining an idea .of the extent and nature of ' industri.al 
advance which the country has made as a whole, or in 
any region or part of the country, industries may be 
classified, according to the amount of capital invested in' 
them,, into : — 

, (1) Large-scale,, industries the capital outlay on 
which is Rs, 30 lakhs each or more ; 

(2) Medium-scale industries the .outlay on each 

^ of which ranges between Rs, 1 lakh and 

Rs. 30 lakhs ; and 

(3) ' Small-scale industries with an invested capital 

of Rs, 1 lakh each or less. 

A large number of industries have been started ia 
India by limited liability companies or by private pro- 
prietory firms without any collective plan or organiza- 
tion. Several key industries which would promote 
industrialization and .which .might help to reduce tie 
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country s imports have yet to be started, such for 
instance, as locomotives and power machinery generally, 
industrial machinery and plant, and machine tools’ 
There could be no objection to the importation of 
foreign goods which do not compete with local products, 
or do not lead to unemplo 5 nnent, or drain capital from 
an impoverished population. 

• 

18. The reason why large-scale or heavy industries 
should be established is that they eliminate the economic 
waste inherent in a country’s excessive imports. If every 
Provincial Government is made to undertake one or two 
large-scale key industries according to local needs and 
the resources at its disposal, most of the principal varie- 
ties of heavy industries can be established in this coun- 
try under normal conditions in about three years time. 
To start key industries in this way would be a great 
gain to the country since it can be undertaken in any 
Provmce without either the Government or the public 
feeling the strain. The chief concern of the Govern- 
ment in every progressive country is to create facilities 
lor the rapid development of all classes of industries 
and particularly the large-scale ones; but in India no 
such tendency is noticeable on the part of the Govern- 
nient, and valuable titue is being lost. 

19. The following may be taken as a dozen most 
important large-scale industries needed by the country 
•at the present time : — 

1. Ship building 

2. Railway Locomotives and Rolling Stock 
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3. ' Power Machinery, Oil Engines, Diesel Engines,' 

Gas .Engines 

4. Automobiles and Aircraft 

5. Industrial Machinery and plant 

>6. Electric power and . Hydro-Electric power 
Machinery 

, ’7«, Production of Armament Machinery, Aero- 
Engines, Motor Trucks, Tanks, Guns, and 
other Mechanised Military Equipment 

<8. Machine Tools, Scientific and Precision . Instru- 
ments 

■ 9 . Chemical Industries^ — Sulphuric Acid, Fertili- 
zers, Caustic Soda, etc. 

10. Agricultural Machinery 

11. Aluminium 

12. Dye-stuffs and Rayon 

If the country’s needs are to be adequately met, 
preparations for the establishment of a large number o£ 
the type of industries mentioned above should be com- 
menced without further loss of time, by Government 
constituting a proper post-war reconstruction board or 
committee with a competent executive staff under the 
guidance of a trusted Indian industrial leader as chair- 
man. 

20. As regards medium-scale industries, the sym- 
pathy and attention of Government will not be necessary 
to the same extent as: for large-scale industries because 
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most of the mecJium-scale industries can he fostered hjr 
private effort, by non-official industrialists and business- 
men, and all that Government need do is to extend its 
sympathy and co-operation and withdraw its impedi- 
ments. The Provincial Governments should follow the 
practice common in all progressive countries, of pro- 
tecting the industries within their jurisdiction as far as 
it lies in their power from foreign competition, and of 
encouraging promoters by granting subsidies, contri- 
buting to share capital or guaranteeing for a limited 
period interest on the private capital invested. This 
manner of State-aid to industries on a small scale has 
been practised with success in the Mysore State’ Indus- 
tries so aided often prove a potential prolific source of 
revenue to Government. 

21. Another reason why minor or cottage Indus- 
tries have not prospered as they ought to have is that 
through illiteracy a large number of persons engaged in 
these industries are ignorant of the elementary scienti- 
fic principles and business practices necessary for secur- 
ing a profitable return, or saving money by thrift for 
future use as capital. All classes of industrialists in 
this country labour under the handicap of lacking relia- 
ble information and eocrete statistics to guide them in 
shaping policies. This observation holds good with res- 
pect to both large-scale and cottage industries. 

22. Small-scale or minor industries are of special 
va ue to the rural population as a source of income in 
tbe periods of unemployment which in this countrw 
extend from about four to six months in the year ; 
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■sequently, tlie^ should be planned wisely and given' 
substantial 'support and ■•encouragement. The smal man 
■and the home industry still hold a primary place in vil- 
lage' economy. Lack of capital is, however, an eternal 
■problem' with him. The requisite financial facilities 
should be provided, and progress from year to ' year 
watched and reviewed by maintaining reliable statistics. 
Care should be taken to ■ encourage at first 'Only such cot-, 
tage industries in a given area as would directly assist 
the rural population to meet its subsistence needs. 

23. Subsistence Industries. — ^The district is the 
"principal administrative unit in- British India and the 
total number of districts is 232. There being no adminis- 
trative agency to watch the relation between production 
and population in a district, things are in a chaotic con- 
'Clition. The variation in per capita production and 
income between districts situated far apart is very 
marked. It is possible to prepare an estimate in money 
value of the tangible goal in goods and services neces- 
sary for bare subsistence. The agricultural production 
can be roughly estimated from Revenue Reports. For 
industrial 'productiGn, a' census could be taken. If 'rough' ^ 
calculations are' ‘made of. production both from agricul- 
ture and industries for every district in" this , way, an 
approximate idea can be formed of' how far, above or 
below bare subsistence level, the present income of the 
population of a district stands. ■ 

The district council provided in the sequel will have 
■ to undertake the ■ census-; .of industrial production to 
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enable the people of the district to watch and make 
their advance in production from year to year. The 
chief object of the organization is to go on increasing 
products from industries, and along with the products. 
of agriculture to make the district self-sufficient and. 
self-supporting. 

The industries to he developed by the^rural popu- 
lation will be mainly what are known as minor or small- 
scale industries, a representative list of which is given in 
Table II in the Appendix, The production of luxury 
goods should he avoided as far as possible in rural areas 
at least for the next ten years, or until an appreciable 
rise is secured in the standard of living of all those who 
at present live below the poverty line. 
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IV. SETTING UP AND OPERATING AN 

INDUSTRY 


24, The business public in this country have to be 
trained in vastly larger numbers than is done at present 
to acquire the information and qualities needed for sue- ■ 
cess in ' lnt.ustries. ' Modern industries confer great 
advantages on people. ^ There are also many pitfalls and 
complex technicalities associated with them which lead 
to failure or, disappointment unless' they are, carried on 
By men:'' who have a knowledge ' of the riskS' involved 
Training in a College' of Science, Technology' or Com- 
merce, .'or , apprenticeship tO' an industry are .some of the- 
means by which such knowledge is acquired. There are 
persons ' with .traditional business instincts whO' concen- 
trate on and intuitively pick ■ up ' all the inforination 
Tequired and are able to direct operations in an indus- 
try to their, goal with unerring precision. ^ 

' Modern industries 'and occupations are advancing' 
rapidly in discipline, ' alertness ; and skill. To obtain a 
clear concrete idea of the true industrial advance of a 
region, statistics of industries and occupations have to Be 
separately considered. The. terms industry and occupa- 
tion, are two distinct concepts. Occupation is personal 
■ and' individual to the worker.';, industry is based on the 
firm, undertaking or service'; with which the worker is 
associated. While an industry may provide room for 
several occupations, an occupation rarely forms a com- 
plete industrial unit by itself.-' ■ : 
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There has been a complete revolution in the methods 
of productive activities since the factory system came 
into general use. Within the past forty years, the fac- 
tory machinery has been undergoing considerable 
improvement and with the practical application of 
electricity and chemistry to industrial processes, a far 
greater variety of industrial products is being turned 
out at the present time. The costs of prodimts are also 
undergoing a progressive reduction. 

25. A factory consists of buildings, machinery and 
plant and: is usually worked by mechanical power. 
Commodities needed for human consumption are pro- 
duced more quickly and at less cost than was being done 
formerly when the machinery used was crude and the 
power which worked the machinery was that of human 
beings or animals. The adoption of mass production 
methods has resulted in phenomenal reduction in the 
costs of manufacture. The recent revolutionary deve- 
lopment in transport and communications is also the 
outcome of industrialism. 

26. When a new industry is to be started, certain 
preliminary investigations are necessary. The product 
IS &e chief item by which an industry will be known. 
It is necessary to make sure that there is a profitable 
market for the product, that the raw material required 
is within reach, and that the capital needed to construct 
the buildings, provide the machinery and motive power 
purchase materials and pay the labour from time to 

time until the industry begins to earn, will be forth- 
coming. 
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; 'The essential requirement o£ a ' modern industry 
: .may he coiisid^^ under seven heads as follows :— ■ 
Management, ^ 

•Money, 

Market, 

, Motive ■ power, 

.Machinery, 

Men (labour), 

Material. 

'Iliese may be easily remembered as the seven M’s of 
'..modern industry. 

A firm of consLiIting engineers or experts may be 
invited to examine local conditions and furnish a work- 
ing scheme. In the case of large-scale industries, the 
promoters will find it to their advantage to associate 
themselves with an already existing industry of the 
same class or description in this or in a foreign country. 
The interests of a foreign firm may be secured by pay- 
ing a fee or royalty for its co-operation and advice. 

27. The common legal unit in an industrial con- 
cern is a public cow/pwny with a limited liability. This 
form of business structure has done much to promote 
industries and industrial activities in various parts of 
the civilized world during the past seventy or eighty 
years. Some large-scale industries are owned by indi- 
vidual capitalists or businessmen in partnership but the 
company form of co-operative system is coming into 
general use for every industrial unit of appreciable size. 
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Capital is raised in the shape of shares from 
general public. The shareholders appoint a board of: 
directors who establish, operate and administer the 
industry. Generally speaking, money is hired like 
labour and the shareholders are only interested in get- 
ting a reasonable dividend on their investment, and the 
group of directors who comprise the Board, take full 
responsibility for the management of the industry. The 
shareholders have to see when the time comes for 
electing or re-electing members that the Board is made 
up of men of integrity, capacity and initiative. 

Mechanical power required in a factory may be 
provided by one of the other of several sources, — coal,, 
oil, wood fuel, or water power. Coal and oil are the 
most common at present and the supply from hydro- 
electric installations is growing in volume. 

28. An industry is a complex operation. Methods, 
and process of production and operation differ from 
industry to industry. No uniform treatment is applica- 
ble to the circumstances of every case and no model 
organization can be prescribed to which every industry 
can conform. 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ .< 

The operative part consists in following the pro- 
cesses known by experience to be effective in working 
the industry. The purchase of raw material and the 
profitable disposal of finished products by sale consti- 
tute important factors. in successful operation. Where 
there is local competition, continued success could be 
assured only by a constant , effort to improve the qua- j 
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. lity, 'increase the quantity and reduce costs 'of 'lproduc- 

A competent manager is a valuable asset to"' the 
industry. ' It is desirable to- find for that office, if possi-* 
ble, a person known for his energy and rectitude of con- 
'■ duct who has had previous experience in the same or a: 
similar industry elsewhere. 

Recruits for future positions in an industry should 
be secured from among yoxmg persons, trained in engi- 
neering, chemistry, or commerce, at a University or a 
technological institute. In progressive countries the 
more respectable and enterprising industrial firms 
engage the services of bright youths who have shown, 
ability or talent during their college course. In many 
instances, they are recruited even before they graduate.. 
The supply of such persons in this country is very in- 
adequate and many of the persons who have in the past 
risen to the front rank of industrial life in India have 
been self-made men. Such men usually qualified them- 
selves for their positions by cultivating their natural 
gifts by intense application and industry. 

Is" ■ ■ 

Regular accounts are maintained from day to da3? 
or month to month and, at the end of the year, the 
directors’ report on the working of the industry is sub- 
mitted to a meeting of shareholders. ■ The report usually 
gives an account of the principal transactions of the year 
and along with it are submitted a balance-sheet of assets 
I and liabilities, a profit and loss statement and sugges-- 
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i I tions for the appropriation of net profits to the share- 

holders of the company. 

29. Industrial management is undergoing constant 
changes and improvement in the interests of efficiency 
and economy of operation. Experience is adding new 
methods for the purpose. In recent years a practice 
known as rationalization has developed. EaWonalization 
is reaUy a combination of measures, devices and pro- 
cesses which helps to secure the maximum of output 
with the minimum use of raw materials and human 
labour in an industry. 

There are Departments of Industries but no indus- 
trial organization as such in this country. The time has 
arrived for introducing a satisfactory industrial organi- 
zation associated with adequate protective tariffs, bank- 
ing facilities and statistics. Such a structure will inspire 
confidence and the industry-minded public will be 
encouraged to band fiiemselves into associations of 
mutual help for building up new industries. 



■ V. , SETTING UP AND OPERATING AN ■ ^ ■ 

INDUSTRY— (Contd.) 

SO. One of the main objects of the A.-IM,0. is to^ 
introduce some kind of order and system into the work-- 
Ing of ' industries and to^ make sound industrial practices; 
common an^ popular both in urban and rural areas in, 
every part' of the country. 

The description and procedure explained ' in the- 
preceding section apply to (1) large-scale and (2)' 
medium-scale industries both of which are classed as: 
organized. The small-scale and cottage industries also 
form a very important group. Some of the small-scale 
industries are organized and the Factory Act of 1934 
applies to them. There are many unorganized indus- 
tries and handicrafts which ■ are carried on' in small 
workshops and individual homes. According to the 
census of 1931, out of a total of over 25 million employ- 
ed in plantations, mines, industry -and transport., only & 
million were taken as the probable number of workmen 
engaged in the organized industries of this country. 

31. Minor or cottage industries require facilities 
mostly in the interest of the poor. If all the minor 
industries are brought under efficient supervision and 
arrangements made to help the village craftsmen with 
advice and financial aid, the craftsmen will benefit, the 
village communities will benefit, and in due course also.- 
the revenues of the State. 
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The reason why -the United States of America is 
today the most progressive industrial country in the 
world is that the Government and the industrialists in 
the States have between them equipped the country 
with the necessary facilities and aids and up-to-date 
business methods, and the fullest advantage is taken of 
every new scientific discovery or invention. The people 
there have developed to a high level of perfection the 
.gospel of work and the inestimable quality of team 
spirit. For want of organization, and the subordinate 
position occupied by the people in their own country, 
these qualities are lacking in the Indian population. 

32.^ For purposes of clarification, all small-scale 
industries may be considered imder three heads : 

(1) Organised small industries, 

(2) Unorganized small industries, 

(3) Cottage and home industries. 


A small-scale industry may be defined as a concern 
employing a capital of Rs. 1 lakh or less. The descrip- 
tion and details given in Section IV apply also to orga- 
mzed anall-scale industries although many of the sug- 
ge^ions made are too elaborate for the latter. In what 
follows special reference will be made to village Indus- 
tries comprising — 

Unorganized small-scale industries, and 
Cottage and home industries. 

h- i cottage industries from 

%Yhich the village population may make a choice when 
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they want to .start an' industry is' given in. Appendix II 
; 4of this booklet to which reference is invited. 

33. Since 93 per cent, of the population of this 
vcountry.live in villagesj.it is imperative that the village 
.■should play its due part in the country’s . industrial deve- 
lopment. For single villages the cottage form of indus- 
tries seems , suitable, Tliese 'indxistries, are usually run 
by families working with their own resources of mate- 
rial and men. Weaving and other arts and crafts are 
carried on in various districts in this way. Since their 
methods of work are non-modem, the craftsmen engaged 
in industries can hardly make a living. Improved 
methods of running village industries on modern lines 
are, therefore, a national necessity, 

34. The principal requirements the village crafts- 
men will need, in a practical fonn, for starting and 
'Operating an industry are — 

(1) Necessary capital to start and run the indus- 

try, 

(2) Proper equipment for the industry, 

^ (3) Raw material and supplies for the manufac- 

ture, and 

(4) Marketing the finished product. 

■ '■■■ ■ . ■ ■■ 

.1 The owner or proprietor’s chief difficulty is capital 

j; He has to depend on the village sowcar who usually 
f; advances money and takes over and sells the product* 

; The worker fares badly under this practice as these 
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transactions keep him almost always in heavy debt to 
the village sowcar. 

A survey should be made, and each village or group 
of villages advised what industries may be taken up hy 
it or them, with advantage. The village artisan should 
be made independent of the village shroff or sowcar for 
his finance, though the latter may continu^^to assist him 
in marketing the product. , 

People who start industries should be prepared to 
take risks. If the industry happens to be one of appre- 
ciable size, the company-form of ownership in which the 
risks are distributed among the shareholders, is the best 
form to adopt. Advice will often be wanted on methods 
of manufacture, the right type of equipment to be used 
and other requirements mentioned already. 


Sooner or later, a local technical committee will 
have to be formed in district areas consisting of busi- 
nessmen and experts to advise and solve the day-to-day 
problems of village industries. 

Constant improvements in quality and methods of 
manufacture will stabilize an industry and give an im- 
petus to its progress.' ■ Any rneglect 'of, quality in order 
to meet unfair competition will bring about - the umin^o 
the industry even though all other circumstances m 
he favourable. 

35. Future ■pro.gress depends ' . 

Safety lies in villagers working in co-operation. Ifhere 
the industry takes 'the ■ forin of a company or partner- 
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ship , concem,, it is expected that the partners will not 
make too :m of each other’s rights and ■ grievances 
"but endeavour to work in a team spirit. 

future progress of- the country 'depends on 
grouping villages and pooling resources, and on people 
learning to work on industries without -jealousies or 
quarrels. Improvement in these respects will come 
about when more people in villages are educated, but it 
should be possible to -secure team spirit among the 
illiterate by appealing to their self-interest. 

The older craftsmen used to work in castes, guilds 
and groups. The future hope of the village population 
advancing industries rests mainly on their capacity to 
develop the co-operative spirit.. Villages should form 
into groups and individual craftsmen should pool their 
resources and work in companies or partnership con- 
cerns wherever possible. At the same time facilities 
and conveniences should be secured for industries and 
occupations practised by single families and individuals. 

36. The Departments of Industries in the several 
Provinces are showing some interest in the work of the 
village craftsmen. The All-India Village Industries 
Association is also doing some useful work in the deve- 
lopment of cottage industries ; but there is no organized 
effort or drive, and no attempt is made to demonstrate 
actual progress by statistics of the quantities or value 
of products manufactured in a year, or other given 
period. ' 
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VI. A CENTRAL ORGANIZATION TO 
PROMOTE INDUSTRIES 


37. In the absence of any organization in the 
country specially designed to stimulate its industrial 
activities, the Association of Indian Industries in Bom- 
bay convened in March, 1941, an All-India Manufac- 
turers’ Conference to provide a common platform for 
devising ways and means for promoting the rapid 
growth of the country’s industries. The presidential 
address at the Conference outlined a plan for placing on 
a permanent basis a system of work, which the public 
in the country as a whole, as well as in individual 
regions mi^t follow in order to promote the rapid 
development of industries by co-operative effort. The 
Conference resolved that the Association of Indian 
Industries should be requested to constitute a Central 
Committee of representative industrialists, to draft a 
constitution and plan for the new Organization. Accord- 
ingly, at its first meeting in Bombay, the newly consti- 
tuted Central Committee drew up and sanctioned a 
constitution for the All-India Manufacturers’ Organiza- 
tion, The constitution then sanctioned, with a few 
subsequent modifications, is being followed ever since 
m conducting the work of the Organization. 

Under this constitution, the work of the Organiza- 
tion has to be carried on (1) by a Central Committee 
in Bombay, and (2) by Regional Organizations such as 
District Councils, Provincial Boards and Village Group 
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Committees ' all owr ; the country according to local 
needs, conditions ^ and' ' circumstances. The present 
Central Cormnittee, ' in' Bombay ^ composed of repre- 
sentative manufacturers, and businessmen from Bombay 
^and several parts of /India. The Central ' Committee is 
the chief authority to ' control the Organization in its 
•day-to-day work , as well as in the prosecution of its 
permanent aims and, 'developments. It is associated 
with a Working Committee :and three other Special 
Committees. This' combination , constitutes the Central 
■Organization. Its main endeavour will be to- utilise the 
organising ability of industrialists and businessmen and 
the working efficiency of the labour population for over- 
coming the 'difficulties and, safeguarding the interests of 
existing industries for establishing- a' large number of 
new ones, and for popularising industries as a nation- 
wide occup-ation of permanent value for the present and 
■future citizens of this co-untry.,- '' 

38, The Central Committee in Bombay, repre- 
senting the main Organization, will interest itself in the 
-larger questions connected, with the development of 
Industries in the country aS: a whole. One' of its chief 
duties is to bring into existence,'' separate smaller units 
such as District Councils in"'' all ' ' areas in the interior 
where the people feel the urge,;-; or where there is scope 
for industrial expansion or . for new industrial enter- 
prise, These separate units, designated Regional Orga- 
nizations, will form, in a sense, feeders to the Central 
Organization in Bombay,. The plan ensures that, from 
a principal centre like Bombay, well co-ordinated con- 
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tacts can be established with groups of qualified persons 
all over the country willing and able to take part in an 
industrial drive. 

In the pursuit of these objects, the Central Com- 
mittee will meet at least once every three months, and 
consider, inter oHa^ the necessary measures for — 

(1) Starting new industries and i^reasing pro- 

duction from existing industries of every 
description as opportunities present them- 
selves, and 

(2) Collecting and circulating data relating to the 

establishment and working of all three 
classes of industries. 

39. The Central Organization will arrange for the 
comparative study of Indian industrial problems in the 
li^t of modem developments in advanced coimtries. In 
this respect the most important duty of the Central 
Committee wiE be to collect and publish essential sta- 
tistics of industries of educative value for purposes of 
propaganda, and statistics taken from this country, as 
well as from forei^ countries which are successfully 
carrying on industries of every modem type. 

The principal heads under which statistics should 
be coEected at the outset may be : — 

(1) The capital invested in industries - and capital, 
per head of population (calculated sepa- 
rately per head of working' population,: ::a 

of total population); 
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(2) Ntimber of workers employed ; 

(3) Gross value of the products manufactured, and 

value added by manufacture per head of 
working population ; and 

Net value of products from industries in' the 
area or region concerned and net value of 
same per head of the total population. 

The wording in bold ts^pe in the above list indicates 
the actual figures to be collected. The rest of the 
information required can be deduced. 

40. Aided with statistical data and other useful 
information, the Central Committee in consultation with 
successful industrialists, businessmen, technical experts, 
and university professors, proposes from time to time, 
to outline plans to mobilise capital, raw and semi-raw 
material, and talent required for the rapid industrializa- 
tion of as large a portion of the country as possible. 
After examining existing facilities for commercial and 
vocational training of Indian youth, steps will be taken 
to suggest improved systems of technical^ indvMrial and 
eommercial education required in the country. The 
Central Committee will also give adequate attention to 
research in industrial establishments and scientific insti- 
tutions with a view to the adoption of improvements in 
the methods and processes of production, in the quality 
of products- manufactured and ensure economy in the 
costs of production. 
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The entire work of the Central Committee and its 
regional branches, here described, will, it is hoped, 
result in giving a unified conception of Indian indus- 
tries which would be helpfxd to the public for regulat- 
ing the measures necessary for immediate post-war- 
reconstruction as well as those needed for programmes 
of activities in future years- ^ 

41. With a view to keep alive the country’s inte- 
rest in her industrial problems, it is arranged that every 
year, about the month of March, the Central Commit- 
tee shall hold in Bombay, or at one of the regional 
headquarters, an All-India Manufacturers’ Conference 
to review the progress made during the previous year 
in the industrial sphere and to devise ways and means 
for the rapid industrialization of the country in the 
ensuing and subsequent years. So far, three such Con- 
ferences have been held — one in March 1941, in Bom- 



bay, the second in March 1942, in Poona and the third 
in February 1943 in Baroda. 


m REGIONAL 

42 Enough has been said already to carry convic- 
tion to the most sceptical among us that India is at pr^ 
sent industrially and from an economic ^mt of view 
an iU-organized and backward country. Improvements 
should be ejected in diis respect by a redistribution of 
occupations and by preparing the population to get used 

to better discipline and more ^ 

so as to raise the level of productivity and attain a 
higher standard of living. There should be room m an 
organization of the sort contemplated both 
direction and for local initiative. It is necessary ^ 
establish regional organization all ^ 

this purpose. These organizations may be of five classes, 
lach 3x a separate corporate body or society at its 
head, as stated below; — 

(1) A Provincial Board in every Province and a 

State Board in every large Indian State, 
with its headquarters in the chief city o 
the Province or State; 

(2) A District Conncil for every district havi^ 

its headquarters in the chief town of the 
district; 

(3) Village Group Committees for the purpc^e of 

encouraging industries in group of villages 
with a central vihage of the group m each 
case as its headquarters ; 
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(4) A separate City Council for every city whicH 
has organized industries and is, otherwise 
from an industrialization point of view, 
important enough to be formed into a 
separate unit; and 



Special Committees for any area whose in« 
habitants may, for any reason^ wish it to 
be treated, with the approval of the All- 
India Manufacturers’ Organization, as an 
independent unit, distinct from the rest of 
the above four classes. 

! Special importance should be given to the district 
as a regional unit, it being the best known administra- 
lye umt in the country with its population averaging 
million and a quarter inhabitants. A district con- 
tnently situated should be taken up first where leaders 
^tnd be found, who by self-help and initiative, are able 
develop industries on co-operative basis. The opera- 
of one such district, when standardized, will facili- 
successful attempts in the remaining 231 districts 
comprise British India. 

43. The smallest unit in the organization is a 
ige committee formed -for the industrial elevation 
4 group of villages with a combined population of, 
5,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. The District Council 
represents the next higher unit will, with the help 
executive, guide and supervise the working of 
je committees. The next higher agency is the Pro- 
||tWal Board which regulates the working of District 
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•and City Couudls^ The Central Coirm in Bombay, 
which, as explained previously, will be composed o£ 
leading business men and industrialists from various 
pai’ts. of the country, wiE regulate the work of the Pro- 
vincial and State Boards, and where such Boards are . 
not formed, of the district and city councils in direct 
■communication with them, and also of the entire organ!- 
ization and operations of the A,-LM.O. 

Industries in this country are literally the concern 
of the people in as much as Government policies are 
unfavourable and industries are left almost entirely to 
private enterprise. Even in industrial England it is the 
practice of Government to grant subsidies and subven- 
tions to industries which are of national importance or 
which bring profits to, or add to the wealth of, the 
people. Such industries are also a source of revenue to 
Government wherever they prosper. In the absence of 
Government support, enthusiastic and patriotic indus- 
trialists, businessmen and leading men of the local com- 
munities generally have to come forward in large num- 
bers and take the lead in forming and maintaining the 
various Regional Organizations mentioned above. Any 
region which is unable to put forward such men, who 
■could work in a co-operative spirit, will be sacrificing its 
opportunities for improving its position and will have 
to resign itself to continued helplessness and poverty. 

Whenever necessary and possible, an attempt should 
be made to obtain the co-operation of existing local 
associations, connected with industries or commerce or 
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other associated activities, which may wish to t ak e up 
the work of promoting industries in its nei^bourhood 
mta a regular regional body is established in the loca- 
lity. The help of Government Departments of Indiis- 
tnes and of other local agencies, like Municipalities and 
District Boards, should also be sou^t wherever 
obtainable. 

44. In each region a local organization should be 
formed, composed of leading men in industry and com- 
merce and of other representatives of local associations 
and public bodies who may be willing to part. As 
far as possible, the services of all persons of resource or 
talent, in the area concerned, should be enlisted, so 
that they may associate themselves in some manner or 
other with this great national work. Lists of names of 

such persons should be maintained by organizers in the- 
region. 

45. The chief duties of these Regional and Local 
Bodies will be : — 

(1) To be alert and constantly working for the 

promotion of new industries (or for extend- 
ing or improving existing ones) ; 

(2) To be constantly on the look out for talent,, 

capital, and material resources generally^ 
which may be helpful for the industrial 
development of the region ; 

(3) To afford facilities to the inhabitants of the 

region' to start branches of industries or 
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firms working successfully outside the:. \ 
region, whenever it is found advantageous 
to do so ; 

(4) To carry out surveys of natural resources and 

maintain statistics of existing industries ; 

(5) Cjp. the basis of information so collected to 

prepare plans for the rapid development of 
existing industries and the establishment of ' 
new ones ; 

(6) To spread correct information regarding the 

Government’s industrial policies and orga- 
nize effective public opinion thereon ; 

(7) To help with advice or to arbitrate in the 

removal of obstacles, grievances and hard- 
ships in the day-to-day working of indus- 
trial establishments and occupations in the 
region; 

(8) To popularise the work of Swadeshi products 

through industrial museums, exhibitions, 
and other forms of propaganda ; 

(9) To organize centres of research and experi-^ 

ment to serve as clearing houses of techni- 
cal information in the interests of existing 
industries and their future growth; and 

(10) To establish information and travel bureaux 
required to increase facilities for persons, 
travelling on business. 
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46. The country is at present ill-equipped for the 
growth of industrial and commercial life. The travel 
facilities needed are hotels and inns, more banks and 
branch banks, and agencies to afford information and 
guidance usually required by persons travelling on 
business or for recreation or pleasure. The facilities 
should be for the barest necessities and of “pie simplest 
kind at first, but they will increase in number and 
quality with every increase in the earning power of 
the travelling public to pay for them. 


VIII. DISTRICT COUNCILS AND VILLAGE 
GROUP COMMITTEES 

47. A district being the commonest regional xinit., 
a District Council (representing the regional organiza- 
tion appropriate for a district) and its associated acti- 
vities will be described here in some detail to enable 
its inhabitants to form a clear idea of the activities 
expected of them if they wish to achieve industrial 
advance by^ the measures advocated by the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organization. 


48, Members of the Central Committee in a dis- 
trict, along with other persons interested in industria- 
lizing the district, are expected to come together and 
collect a couple of dozen names of men of ability, in- 
fluence and resource among them to form a District 
Council. 

The Coimcil should consist of not less than 5 and not 
more than 12 members. It should 
appoint a small Working Commit- 
tee usually of three members with 
powers to co-opt other capable 
persons to carry on the executive 
duties^ of the organization on behalf- 
of the District Council. The lead- 
ing member of the Working Committee should hold the 
ofEce of Director or Chief Officer of the district organi- 
zation of the A.-I.M.O., in full executive charge of 
affairs, under the direction of the District Council for a 
period of one year in the first instance. All the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee as well as others co- 
opted by the Committee would, unless re-elected by the 


1. District Council 

2. Working Committee 

3. An Industrial 

Association 

4. Funds 
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District Council^ "be liable to be replaced at the end of 
their first year of ofiice. 

49. The District Council will require funds, faci- 
lities, and the help of the local people to carry on 
propaganda. Without these it cannot exist. For this 
purpose the people in the district genuinely interested 
in the industrial movement should come together and 
form themselves into an Industrial Association. The 
Association may ordinarily meet once in six months, and 
if necessary oftener. It should seek to maintain the 
District Council at a high level of efiScienc:^ by inducing 
capable and enthusiastic citizens to become its mem- 
bers. Funds should be ^ raised by public subscription, 
by obtaining donations from philanthropists, and by 
inducing successful industries and factories already 
working in the district to subscribe sums according to 
their means. 

50. The District Association will be expected to 
convene conferences every half year to concert mea- 
sures for starting new industries and for protecting the 
safety and progress of existing ones. The people engaged 
in various industrial occupations should be induced to 
work harder and acquire higher skill and capacity. The 
average citizen should cultivate a mechanical turn of 
mind and become industry-minded. The public should 
be warned not to give credence to the wrong lead given 
in the past that Indians should content themselves with 
farming and agriculture. The intelligent and educated 
sections of the public will be rendering a service to their 
■district by keeping under study the comparative figures 
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and Tables given both in the body of this booklet and 
in the Tables in the Appendix, and similar figures 
-obtainable in future from Government publications and 
reliable reviews and reports of Chambers of Commerce 
and other associations from time to time. 


51. To ensure effective progress of industries in a 


1. Protective Tariffs 

2. Statistics 

:3. Banking Facilities 


district, the District Council ' and 
the district inhabitants should see 
to it, by frequent representations 


4. Technical, Commer- to the authorities and otherwise, 


cial & Business 
Education 

5. Hotels and Travel 
Facilities 


that Provincial Governments give 
all the help in their power, that 
those Governments act promptly 
as occasion demands and that the 


•district is provided with the necessary equipment under 
the five heads noted in the margin. 


52. The great danger in these days to local indus- 
tries is foreign competition in various forms. In recent 
years Government have been giving some protection to 
industries, though it is still halting and far from ade- 
quate. The progressive leaders in the districts should 
watch the effect of foreign imports on individual local 
industries and bring to the notice of Government and 
the Legislatures any specific instances of unfair compe- 
tition from outside the country with a view to obtain 
prompt protection or redress. 


53. Due to lack of statistics, the public are unable 
to get any idea of the extent of production from agri- 
culture 'or industries and of the population unemployed 
in any region. It is therefore necessary to collect and 
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maintain reliable statistics wliich v/ould give a general 
idea of production, income, economic position, and 
opportunities for employment in the district. Since. 
Government have not been collecting the necessary 
statistics, the public themselves should undertake their 
collection as far as it is in their power to do until 
Government decide to attend to this work. Village 
groups of suitable size should be formed ar:d the leaders 
in them asked to supply the more essential statistics for 
their part of the district. At the beginning it will be 
diflS.cult to obtain complete statistical information from 
backward regions and the District Councils have to 
content themselves with estimates based on test collec» 
lions and experiments. But after some practice, given 
a reasonable degree of earnestness and enterprise, all 
essential statistics can be collected in a complete form, 
for the entire district by the people themselves. 

54. Government credit should be utilised and 
banking facilities provided to a much greater extent 
than is done at present in order that persons engaged in 
productive activities may easily obtain working capital. 
It should be possible for local banks and co-operative 
societies to provide working capital for both large and; 
small-scale industries at a much lower rate of interest 
than is now available. 

55. The urgency of giving the younger population 
of the district a training in the rudiments of business, 
commerce and economics should not escape the atten- 
tion of local leaders. They should strive for the esta- 
blishment of suitable institutions, both Government and! 
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private, for lie Courses of evening lectures 

on popular subjects should be arranged. 

56. On account of local traditions and caste pre- 
judices, commercial travellers find it difficult to obtain 
lodgings and board in rural areas. The District Council 
should be able to make proper arrangements in future 
so that any traveller who comes on business may obtain 
food and lodging on payment of a reasonable charge. 

Transport facilities by buses and village carts are at 
present available, but they should be improved and 
placed on a more business-like basis to render travel- 
ling at short notice easy and comfortable. 

57. A drive or campaign is necessary to intensify 
all the measures recommended above to enable the local 
population in a region to adopt and practise prompt and 
up-to-date methods in operating industrial enterprises. 
A spirit of teamwork, of give and take, is essential for 
success. 

Under popular leadership, the people of every area 
dtiould be roused, by constant appeals to their patriotism 
and progressive inclinations, to aspire for, and show, 
appreciable increase in production from industries from 
year to year. On account of past neglect, opportunities 
of increasing production on modern lines have not been 
availed of. Continuous successful increase of produc- 
tion will, therefore, be possible at least for the first ten 
years from commencement of the working of such 
a scheme. 

Local leaders imbued with team spirit should 
arrange to take stock of existing industries, plan for 
new industries and extensions of existing ones, and 
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review progress from quarter to quarter. The drive 
should also aim at the improvement of industrial 
workers by creating in them a sense of duty and disci- 
pline, a true team spirit and loyalty to their employers 
or management. Gradually, the people of the district 
will feel a pride in following the guidance of the District 
Council when they find that by co-operative effort they 
are able slowly and appreciably to increase the produc- 
tion of goods and services in the area and strengthen its 
economic position. 

For assessing future progress, the drive should 
begin by collecting the following particulars (vide also 
paragraph 34) — 

1. Name of Town or Village Group 

2. Establishments 1 

(industrial) | 

3 . Value of products in Rs. 

4. Employees — Number 

5. Salaries and Wages in Rs. 

58. In the course of the discussions in this Orga- 
nnation the question of forming village group commit- 
tees has been considered. The average village popula- 
tion of an Indian village being in the neighboiirhood of 
450 persons, there will be some 85 families in a village. 
A village of this size vdll not have sufficient resources 
in men or money to maintain an Industries Committee. 
It was accordingly proposed that a group of, say, half a 
dozen or more villages should form themselves into a 
village group unit with a central village of the group 
for their headquarters. They should pool their resources 
and bring into existence a Village Group Industries 
Committee. 
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59. There are many defects in outlook and be^ 
lia¥iour which have come down to us from tradition. 
In some cases, these are very difficult' to remove, unless 
a nation-wide propaganda is launched for the purpose 
by means of an appropriate educational system and a 
five-year or other plan. There is a host of factors in 
our social system which militate against progress, and 
which also affect industries ; and they can be removed 
only by educating the masses, by new State policies, and 
by determined propaganda carried on under the guid- 
ance of trusted national leaders. 

60. A second great disability is that the Indian 
population is not in close contact with Western nations 
to follow or copy the business practices of the latter to 
-any great advantage, or to utilise their labour-saving 
and production-aiding appliances. While modem busi- 
ness conditions are becomiag more and more complex, 
there is a disinclination to learn from outside due to 
ignorance of the advantages of such knowledge. In their 
own country, enlightened popular leaders, on account 
of the subordinate political position of their country, 
have no power to regulate or enforce collective economic 
policies needed to develop modernization, mechaniza- 
tion, or industrialization. ' 

61. At the present time, agricultee happens to be 
■the principal industry of the great bulk of our popula- 
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D^. industnes and the services associated with 
industries are vastly more important as a source of 
income than agriculture and its ancillary activities. But 
industries have long been in the shade of neglect in 
India and there is no agency at present, either on the 
Government side or of the people, which is actively 
interesting itself to remove the prevailing unbalance. 
The AU-India Manufacturers’ Organization, if widely 
supported, hopes in some measure to supply this omis- 
sion on behalf of the people. 

63. Both agricultmre and manufacturing industries 
are necessary for a country’s welfare but they should 
be proportioned and balanced in the manner and to the 
extent foxmd beneficial by long experience in progres- 
sive countries. For lack of suitable occupations vast 
masses of the population have been compelled to seek a 
living by cultivating the soil. About two-thirds of the 
population of the country is dependent on agriculture 
and less than one-tenth on industries — chiefly industries 
classed as cottage or minor— whereas in a country like 
England over 47 per cent, is engaged in industries and 
only 6 or 7 per cent, in agriculture. Progressive coun- 
tries as they grow in civilization and prosperity auto- 
matically reduce their population engaged in agricul- 
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M , agriculture that India has at the present time* 
America has , enormously increased her prosperity since^ 
and' brought ; down her population engaged in agrietil- 
ture tO'22 per cent. , India has now to-, take similar mea-,- 
sures- and resort to extensive productive activities iH' 
the' field of industries if she is to increase her national; 
income. Her^67 per cent, agricultural population should 
be reduced to 33 per cent, (a rou^ average figure- for ^ a 
group of industrialized countries) as early as possible 
and to 22 per cent, or a lower proportion later by 
special planning. There is in India abundant and imme- 
diate scope for raising the people^s income in this 
manner and also through an increase in agricultural 
production. 

64. Support and encouragement can be given in 
many ways by Government if they choose to be help- 
ful but there is no sign yet of their desire or willingness 
to promote industries. In Great Britain, for instance, 
subsidies to shipping were sanctioned by the British 
Shipping Act, 1935; financial assistance was given to 
the sugar industry before the war; a special Act was 
passed in the British Parliament to encourage the dye- 
stuff industry. If the present world trends are closely 
watched, it will be found that the tendency everywhere 
—even in countries like- the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America— is ' towards' self-help and 
•economic nationalism. ' ' Indian industrial and political 
leaders should take note nf.- this- fact and insist that the 
future Government of this - country — ^whatever its poli- 
tical complexion — ^shalL;, be .guided by no lower ideals in 
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its duty to its population in this respect. If world prac- 
tices are to be our model in future, the public are enti- 
tled to claim from their Government every help includ- 
ing financial aid for their industries. 

65. Among long range measures needed to raise- 
the capacity of the people, and increase their earning 
power, the expansion of mass education sfamds in the 
forefront. The youth of the coxmtry should have an 
opportunity of gaining a knowledge of the duties of 
citizenship and a modicum of knowledge of economics. 
A third measure is to bring home to the common people 
by intensive propaganda the message that if they want- 
ed to increase their earnings and live in decency and 
comfort, they should give up their traditional apathy 
and indifference and cultivate the modern habits of 
planning, preparation, toil and effort in their individual 
households. There is no recognised industrial structure 
in this country. Till recently there was not even an uni- 
form system of weights and measures for this sub-conti- 
nent. If the occupations in the country are properly 
organized and distributed according to systems and: 
practices common to progressive countries and the dis- 
tricts are suitably equipped for production, the result- 
ing increased employment alone will go far to make the 
people of India alert and efficient and enable them to 
earn an appreciably higher living. 

66. New and revolutionary changes are fore- 
shadowed as a result of the growth of science, inven- 
tion, and the two great wars. In highly developed 
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. societieSv:: experts... are. plaim systems, .o£ .Biatioiiallife.' 
iil: 'w an ordered life. and the observance: of: 

certain recognised duties on the part of the public, an 
adequate living can be guaranteed to every family in 
the Gommunity or country. For such a system to 
inaterialise, self-control and co-operative effort of a 
very high order will be needed. Human civilization is 
striving in tliis direction but the goal seems to be dis- 
tant yet. In India even the thought of such a goal is at 
present an impossibility. A time may, however, come 
when public organization may be so perfected that, sub- 
ject to the faithful observance of certain recognised 
rules of conduct and habits of work, emplojnnent can be 
found for every citizen fit to work and a reasonable 
standard of living guaranteed to every family. 

Speaking on a future policy of RecomtrucUon for 
Great Britain, Mr, Ritchie Calder in a recent book in 
Democratic Order series puts the same idea in 
a different form : — 

‘‘A first principle of aU our social planning 
must be nutrition. Every one must be guaranteed 
the food which is necessary to maintain him in 
health. We must have some form of Nutrition 
Service which will be as rationally conceived as our 
sanitary service and as commonplace as our water 
supply ... It will be the duty of the community 
to see that every individual has a basic ration of 
the essential health— or protective-foods on, per- 
haps, the ^me principle as the water rate.^* 




X. AN ATTAINABLE PROGRAMME OF ACTION 

67. From the foregoing facts it is obvious that 
action, or absence of action, on the part of Government 
has placed distinct limits on this country’s productive 
capacity, material progress, and national destiny. The 
A.'-I.M.O. expects all citizens who have any pride of 
country and concern for its future safety to strive to 
the best of their ability and opportunities, to increase 
productivity — ^particularly under industries — and remedy 
the existing disturbing situation in India. The measures 
needed to cure industrial deficiencies and redress un- 
sound economic policies can be satisfactorily conceived 
and enforced only by an India Government which 
believes in the importance of industries as a means of 
raising the income and standard of living of the people, 
and which repudiates the conviction openly expressed 
by the present Government, namely, that “ India is, and 
for a long time yet likely to be, mainly an agricultural 
country/’ 

68. We will now conclude by enumerating the 
more important remedial measures which the situation 
demands and which may be taken as constituting an 
attainable programme of action. 

(i) The establishment of a Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion Committee or Board, composed of lead- 
ing public men, representatives of several 
commercial and business interests, and 
delegates from public associations and insti- 
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tutioBs, is overdue* The measures already 
taken by Government are wholly inade-» 
quate to serve their avowed object. 

^ii) A Five-Year Plan or scheme should be pre- 
pared and sanctioned for individual regions 
as well as for the whole of India, making 
^provision for a collective cwpital investment 
—mainly on heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries^ — of not less than Rs. 1,000 crores in 
the country as a whole. 

(iii) So badly is production starved at present for 
lack of plan or organization and fhiancial 
and other facilities that, if Government co- 
operated with the public in these respects 
on the scale needed in the post-war period, 
it should be possible to double the present 
production and income in the country in 
five to seven years time. 

With a modern organization and by 
adoption of up-to-date commercial prac- 
tices, production from agriculture will also 
increase automatically. 

v(iv) Heavy Industries.— The more important heavy 
industries to be started or extended under 
the Reconstruction programme, immediate- 
ly after the War, are the following : — 

; ■' Steel, ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Automobile, 
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Aeroplane, 

Ship building, 

Heavy Chemicals like Carbonate of 
Soda, 

Dye Stuffs, 

Heavy Engineering industries. 

The country would warmly welcome 
' any measures that wotild lead to the early 
establishment of a dozen large-scale or 
heavy industries including the seven men- 
tioned above. It has been suggested before 
that the ProvinciaT Governments should- 
take up one or two heavy industries each. 
If this is arranged, all important key in- 
dustries can be started and would be in 
operation in less than three years time. 

(v) Factories for the manufacture of machine 

tools and machinery should receive prior 
attention. In this machine age it is but 
fitting that a good proportion of the younger 
population should give time to studies and 
workshop practice connected with mecha- 
nical engineering. Enterprising youths who 
have the opportunity and facilities might 
set up small workshops and carry on home 
studies in this subject with profit to them- 
selves and benefit to the country. 

(vi) ’ Defence Indmtries.— There is no reason why 

. in future the country should be dependent: 
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on foreign mantifacttirers for military* 
equipment and war machinery. It is no 
longer wise to leave the coimtry unprotec- 
ted against foreign invasion in every world 
disturbance. Some of the war machinery 
for which provision should be made im- 
mediately are : — 

Aeroplanes 
Motor trucks 

More steel and high grade tool steel 
Shipping 

Explosives, Shells, Bombs, etc. 
Armoured carriers 
Field artillery tractors 
Armoured fitting vehicles 
Guns, Rifles and Bayonets. 

If heavy and defence industries are started in the 
country even as Government establishments under 
interested Indian control, not only will the country 
obtain the machinery that it needs, but it will also 
save enormous sums of money now paid to foreign 
manufacturers. ■ . 


It may be mentioned here that both Canada and 
Australia decided to manufacture military equipment 
and war material in the present war, and both have 
achieved remarkable success. ; On account of its politi- 
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(vii) The question of subsistence industries for 
the district rural population has been referred to in 
paragraph 23. The annual average per capita income 
of this class is probably about Rs. 30 of which the pre- 
sent income from industries may not exceed Rs. 6. The 
corresponding income from industries in some of the 
progressive countries may not be less than Rs. 300. We 
know it is as high as Rs. 600 to Rs. 800 in some of the 
more advanced countries. It is not possible to vouch 
for the accuracy of these figures but they are sufficient- 
ly reasonable and relevant to show how poorly India is 
served in industries and what great possibilities there 
are even for the rural population here to improve their 
lot by concentrating on industries. 

(viii) Indt(^tnal Equipment.— Stress has been laid 
in the previous pages on the nature of the organization 
needed to give the country a system of statistics, banks 
and branch banks, and adequate protection against 
foreign competition. It is suggested that a Committee 
of Indian businessmen should be appointed forthwith to 
give whatever relief is possible by temporary measures 
while war lasts and to evolve long-range schemes to be 
put into operation the moment post-war reconstruction 
begins. 

(ix) Post-war Reconstrvirction , — ^The Commerce 
Department's scheme for post-war reconstruction as 
announced by the ex-Commerce Member on two occa- 
sions was very cautious. A few committees appointed 
were to work in secrecy and the one outstanding deve- 
lopment needed by the country, namely, industrial 
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expansion, was ignored altogether. It is now the duty 
of the : business and industrial .leaders of the coiintry to ,■ 
come together at a conference to discuss these matters 
in a practical way and lay down a policy of reconstruc- 
tion for the coimtry. If left to Governnaent, the methods, 
which are appropriate in their view for a Dependency 
form of Government will prevail, and the country will 
have no chan*be of overcoming its economic deficiencies. 

69. The public of this country have long settled 

down to indifference, apathy or defeatism so far as 
industries are concerned. They should be warned of 
the dangers they are courting hy such neglect. Their 
attention should be invited “ war after war” that is, the 
economic war which will follow military war. They 
should be roused— and where possible electrified and 
vitalized— into an active purposeful life. Industries are 
indispensable for all essential modem needs, for quick 
transport and services, for low costs of production, for 
safeguarding the country’s defences, for raising the | 

standard of living and for civilized existence generally. i 

“ Industrialize or perish ” is therefore not such an * 

extravagant concept for the present times as apologists ! 

of the existing regime would have us believe. ^ 

70. The American view of industrialization after * 

the last depression in that country was forcibly express- j 

ed by Mr. John T. Madden, of New York University, ’ 

in these words : “ It should now be evident that scienti- 
fic progress and industrial organization are the founda- 
tions upon which the structure of our future social life j 
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must rest. We have passed out of a scarcity economy 
into an era of surplus economy, and the future well- 
being of the people of all nations depends largely — one 
.might almost say, principally — ^upon the more perfect 

working of industrial organization.” 

■ «. 

71. We must work for rapid industrial expansion 
with the support of Government if we can get that 
support, or without it if we cannot. Great importance 
is attached to industries at the present time because, 
being hitherto neglected, they afford the readiest means 
to the progress and prosperity of the people in their 
present depressed condition. There is no other deve« 
lopment which can bring to the country such soBd 
benefits in so short a time as industries can do. 

Planning, organization, capacity for direction and 
drive are the qualities which the country expects at the 
present moment from the multitude of its citizens hold- 
ing prominent positions in business or society. The 
occasion calls for the best that there is in every one of 
us in the way of initiative and hustle to speed up indus- 
tries. It would be an irretrievable mistake to allow the 
lessons of the present war to be forgotten as were those 
of the last one. It would be a disaster if such an un- 
rivalled opportunity as that presented by the coming 
post-war reconstruction for building up productivity 
and prosperity, and raising the poor from their slum 
life, were wasted through lack of timely initiative or 
wise leadership. 
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1. , KEFRISEOTAMVE GKOUPS OF INDUSTEIES ANP 

V MANUFACTUEEES 


1 ENGINEERING: — 

1. Iron and steel — Castings, fabricated steel, strnctiirai. 

steel , 

2. Mantifacturing macbinery and plant required for 

industries, liJ5:e Textile 'mills, Printing inacMnery,, 
•etc. 

3. Agricultural tools and machinery 

4. Railway plant, rolling stock and stores 

5. Power machinery ; Locomotives, Steam, Gas and 

Oil Engines 

6. Ordnance, Arms, Ammunition, Military Stores, 

Tanks, etc. 

7. Automobiles and Aircraft 

8. Electrical and Hydro-electric machinery, Generators 

Transformers, etc. 

:li. CHEMICAL:— 

1. Heavy Chemicals, Dyeing and tanning substances. 

Pharmaceutical products, Lac, Essential Oils, etc. 

2. Fertilizers 

3. Paper, paste board and stationery (Printing and 

Publishing) 

4. Cement, Glass and Porcelain Ware 

5. Rayon 

6. Leather and Rubber goods 

7. Sugar manufacture and alcohol distillation 

8. Matches ■ , 

■IL OTHER UNCLASSIFIED INDUSTRIES:— 

1. Textiles — Cotton, Woollen, . Silk and Jute 

2. Ship and Boat building 

3. Mining— Metallic ores,': such as, Aluminiam, Bauxite 

Manganese, Iron, Copper,-' Lead, Chromite, CoaI«l 
Petroleum and Mica 
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4. Non-ferrous metals and metal works 

5. Furniture and Wood ware 

6. Scientific and precision instruments, Wireless ap- 

paratus, Telegraph and Telephones, Clocks and' 
Watches 

7. Food, Drink, Tobacco, Tea and Coffee 

8. Travel Industries, Travel Agencies, Hotels an<l 

Banking. 



: m BIffEESEOTAIPIVE OST OF SUBSISIEMCE 

INBUSTOIES 

■ : The following is a list of some of the special goods and ser- 
vices which citizens in rural parts need to maintain a normal 
■existence. The list' includes many of the industries and occupa- 
:tions required for providing the necessities of life. 

i :FOOB AND ALLIED IlSmUSTRIES— 

1. Agricultural implements 

2. Baking, confectionery, biscuits, etc. 

3. Bee-keeping 

4. Dairy farming 

5. Fisheries 

6. Fruit canning, ice and aerated waters, drinks, pre- 

serves, milk products like butter, ghee, cheese, 
etc. 

7. Food industries 

8. Gardening, fruit and vegetable growing 

9. Gur making 

10. Hotels, clubs and boarding houses — ^in default of 

houses 

11. Livestock breeding 

12. Matches 

13. Oil pressing 

14. Paddy husking 

15. Poultry Farming 

16. Provision and oilman stores 

17. Peas and beans, dried 

18. Rice and Hour milling 

19. Soap, scents, oils, etc. 

20. Salt manufacture 

21. Tobacco manufacture 

22. Dry Vegetables 

ii. CLOCTING-- 

1. Apparel and ready made ' clothing 

2. Artificial Bowers 
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Blanket and carpet weaving 

4. Buttons 

5. Bedding, upholstery 

6. Canvas shoes 

7. Dyes and colours 

8. Embroidery 

9. Finishing 

10. Filature 

11. Hats , 

12. Hosiery 

IS. Laces 

14. Laundering and cleaning clothes 

15. Leather products, boots, shoes and slippers 

16. Manufacture of brushes 

17. Repair services for garments and shoes 

18. Ornaments including bangles 

19. Spinning 

20. Sericultoe or rearing of cocoons 

21. Sacking, sailcloth, etc. 

22. Tailoring and clothes making — dress making 

23. Umbrellas 

24. Wool goods 

25. Weaving 

m. HOUSING— 

1. Building materials (Bricks and tiles) 

2. Cement manufacture 

3. Coir, rope, bamboo work, cane and basket-ware^ 

matting, etc. 

4. Ceramic industries including Crockery, china-ware^. 

cement, glass, stone-ware, pipes, etc. 

5. Cutlery and hardware 

6. Candles 

7. Carpentry and cabinet making 

8. Domestic fittings, paints and varnishes 

9. Enamelled ware 

10, Furniture manufacture 
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11. ' Glass making ■ 

^ . 12. House furnishing ' 

, 13, Hotels, cafes, clubs and boarding houses 

14. House-building on modem lines 

Masonry 

Roofing 

Plumbing 

Fainting and glazing 

15. lime burning 

16. Leaden goods 

17. Metal works 

18. Pottery 

19. Smithing 
'20. Stone work 

21. Timber work and furniture of various kinds 

22. Trunk making 

23. Tin plate goods 

24. Tin goods 

25. Vessels of iron and steel, brass, copper, lead, 

aluminium, tin, etc. 

26. Wooden ships 

27. Wooden wares 

iv. EDUCATION— 

1. Book-binding 

2. Block making 

3. Carbon-paper making 

4. Erasers 

5. Engraving 

6. Engraving on metal 

7. Fountain-pen making 

8. Glue 

9. Ink 

10. Ink-pads for rubber ^stamps, etc. 

■ 11. ■■'Knives 

12. Needlework 

13. Newspaper industry . 




PROSPERITY THROUGH RTOUSTEY ■ 

14. Paper (note-paper and envelopes) 

15. Pencils 

16. Pens and pen-holders— nibs 

17. Pencils sharpeners 

18. Printing industry 

19. Stationery articles 

20. Slates and slate pencils 

21. Scissors 

22. Stamp-niakmg----rubber and metal • 

23. Typewriter ribbons 

V. HEALTH SERVICE, RECREATION AND AMUSE- 
MENT— 

1. Articles used in games and sports 

2. Lacquerware, toys, etc. 

3. Medical and surgical instruments 

4. Manufacture of medicinal drugs and pharmaceuti- 

cal products 

5. Musical instruments 

6. Parks, play-grotmds 

7. Photographic material manufacture 

8. Toilet requisites— razors, tooth-powder and paste, 

hair oils, cream, etc. 

in. UNCLASSIFIED INDUSTRIES AND OCCOT 

1. Earthern and glazed ware for domestic use 

2. Light iron and steel goods^ ^ ^ 

3. Mechanics for repairing pumps, engines, electric 

light fittings, etc* 

4. Mantifacture of machine tools 

5. Paper manufacture 

6. Printing and engraving 

7. Road and drain construction 

8. Straw, feather and hair industries 

9. Village water supply — construction and repair 

10. Vehicles for land transportation. 
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ra. : GJ^ITiy:^ I1WESTED in industries (C^mparei) 


Country 

Capital 

Invested 

Net value of pro- 
ducts per head of 
population 



Rs. 

Rs. 



Crores 


India ' , 

.««« ■■ 


15 

The: United Kingdom 

*«• 

7,067 

481 

The United States of America... 



Canada 

««• 

1,285 

286 

Jfapan ••• 

«•(> 

618 

'125 ' 

Germany 

••• 

2,773 

478 


I¥. FOFULATION ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE AND 
INBUSTRH^ (Compared) 


Country 

Percentage of working Population 

Agriculture 

Industries 

India' ••• 

67*2 

10*2 

■ Great Britain 

6*5 

36'4 

"The United States of America... 

22-0 

31-7 

'Canada, . . : ... ‘ 

312 

24*0 

'.Germany ■■■" ' 

283 

40*4 

'.France . ••• , ■' 

38*3 

33*3 

; Japan,. , . ... .' . ' 

50*3 

19*5 


Note,-— Some of the above figmres are ' repeated also in Table ¥1* | 

■ ■" ■■ ' '■ ■■■. ■■ I 
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V. NATIONAIi mCOm (Comiwed) 


Country 

National Income 

Year 

Total 

■ Per head of : 

' ; population' : : ' 




Grores 

Rs. 

British India 


1935-36 

1,600 

60 

The United Kingdom 


1936 

5,500 

1,201 

The United States of America... 

1936 

16,000 

1,245 

Canada 

••• 

1933 

880 

822 

.Japan ••• 


1935 

1,657 

. 239 

Germany 


1936 

6,613 

985 


VI. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY OCCUPATIONS 


Country 

Year 

Agriculture, fishing 
and forestry 

Industry, handi- 
crafts and mining 

Commerce, Ship- 
ping and Transport' 

Public Service 

- 

Domestic 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1. England & Wales 

««* 

i 1931 

5*6 

46*2 

26*9 

10*9 

10*4 

100-00 

9. Scotland •«« 

... 

1931 

8'9 

461 

266 

10*2 

9’2 

imm 

3. The United States of 








of America 

■ 1 

1930 

22*0 

30*9 

211 

8-5 

17*5 

109*00 

4. Canada ... 

■ ■■ j 

1931 

31*2 

26'6 

23-4 

9*1 

9*7 

100*00 

S. Germany... 

■ ... 1 

1933 

28*9 

40*4 

18*4 

8*4 

3*9 

100*00 

6. Japan 

■ ■ 

1930 

50*4 

18-9 

19*1 

6*9 

4*7 

100*00 

7. India 

■■ «(#• . 

1931 

67*2 

10*2 j 

6*7 

2*6 

13*3 

100-00 
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Vn. PERCENTAGE OF LITEEACY (Compared) 


Country 

Year 

Percentage of literate 
population in the 
total population 


1931 

8 

:Britisli India 

1931 

9-6 ■ 

'.triie United Kingiio 

1921 

761 

Tbe United States of America... ; 

1920 

74*6 

Canada ... . ^ ^ 

1921 

71*6 

Germany 

1926 

80*5 

France ... ... ' ■ , — , 

1926 

80*1 

Japan ... 

1926 

71*7 
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needed for Indisin Industries. 


